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assurances could be given against a renewal of civil
war. Madame Chiang describes a situation in which
"Hanchen," himself sincerely repentant about his pre-
cipitate action in arresting Chiang Kai-shek, pleaded
desperately with his associates to permit the General-
issimo's release. Perhaps this picture does less than
justice to the real degree of co-operation which existed
at this time between the various groups at Sian. But
it is important to have the statement, on Madame
Chiang's own authority, that "no question of money
or increased power or position was at any time brought
up" by the Sian leaders.
The great mystery for most outside observers was
the release of Chiang Kai-shek. It seemed to show a
change of front on the part of the North-western
leaders which could only be explained in terms of
some fabulous ransom. And it is just here that
Madame Chiang's story of the shamefaced attitude
of the Young Marshal, and his suggestion to smuggle
the Generalissimo out from Sian, is least convincing.
In her story Chiang Kai-shek himself plays a purely
passive part; and everyone else, with the possible ex-
ception of Chang Hsueh-liang, thinks only of saving
his own head. There was rather more to it all than
this.
One point may be regarded as definitely established.
The capture of Chiang Kai-shek was not inspired by
personal ambition or private feud. It was a political
move designed to effect a change of policy in China,
and provoked by the imminent prospect of a re-
newed large-scale campaign against the Red Armies
in the North-west. The policy advocated by the
"rebels" is sufficiently clear from the Eight-Point
Programme. If the Generalissimo would agree even